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ABSTRACT 

A study vas conducted to exaaine the nature, JCQle and 
iaoact of staff de^elopaent ^n an urban desegregated school districts 
The study was a collaborative effort that involved arrangeaent? with 
district personnel, participating schools, and coaaunity aaabersw In 
atteapt was aade to deteraine the contribution aade by staff 
developaent to school success in the areas of acaiaaic achieveaetft, 
attendance, prooraa coapletlon, and. coaaunity support. Schools for 
study were selected to represent various degrees of success in such- : 
areas and various degrees of staff development activity. Interviews 
were conducted with adainistrators and teacher?, and observations 
were conducted in classrooas, staff developaent aeetings, and -the 
general school area. Staff developaent appeared to have the best 
pfospects when a nora of collegiality and of contlauous laproyeaent 
existed in the school. Successful staff developaent prograas were 
aarked by coaaunity, evaluation, and collaboration between teachers 
and adainistrators. fAuthor/APM) 
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/ I.' INTRODUCTION 



This report described collaborative research to examine the nature 
role, and impact of stafi^ development in an urban desegregated school 
distriqt. ^We foci s here/ oji -staff development -as~ one of a potential 
array df activities* aimed at improvement- of edycationar practipfe and 
prospects jfoT educational equit^ in an urban school system with, 
substantial' socioeconoii^ic, racial, and cultural diversity--an urban 
school system under th^ additional and profound pressure of court- 
ordered desegregation., 

II. DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE 

/ ■ . 

'. / , • 

This study was conducted in a school district serving the 
principal city of a major metropolitan area in a western state.- The 
area served by the participating school district has an estimated^ 
population of appro timately 516,000; although the, city h^s^^^b^^ 
homogeneous in the Uast | ten years as middle-^ass families have moy^d 
to suburban communij|ies , the city continues to represent substantial 
socioeconomic, racial, and cultural diversity. The city is- roughly 69 
percent white or Anglo, 19 percent Spanish- sumamed or Chicano, 10 
percent Black or Negro, and 2 percent "other" (including a rel^itively 
large number of American Indian and Oriental families). To serve this 
population^ the public school system maintains ninety- three elementary 
schools, eighteen junior high schools, and nine senior high schools, 
together with, an array of well-established alternative school sites. 

The single major influence on district schools in the las$ ten 
years has been court-ordered desegregation. - 

Although implementation of desegregation has proceeded relatively 
smoothly (i.e. , the district has not faced some of the overt, visible, 
and sometimes violen^ difficulties encountered by other cities), 
school personnel report: ^ ' - 

we have not totally slcceeded in creating the kinds of schools 

we vould*.like to have; the potential envisioned has not been 
, fully achieved. Continuing problems and concerns about school 
\ environment^ educational practices, and interpersonal , 

relations remain* to be addressed (ESAA Plan, December" 19 78 

Section 1.. p. 2). 

^All actual names of persons and^^aces have been eliminated or 
replaced by pseudonyms in order to preserfve. assurances of • anonymity.. 



^«io* J ;anage the requirements of desegregation, and to meet other, 
related demands of a-lnrge, urban district, the 'district has directly 
conducted or indirec|ly supported a range of staff development pro- 

S^?nJl!I°^^^°"^*''^ 5"*J®" y^^'^- ^" 19^^' ^ Department of Staff 

n?T?/^^ ^^7^^' ^""^ department has grounded its program on a 
mode of delivery that -Attempts to take deliberate and systematic 
account of the social organisational setting of the school. In 

employing the usual range of deliver.y modes (workshops, 
preparation of materials, visiting 'speakers, and so forth, the " 
■ aepartment has.sought to increase ^adoption of new practices by 

expanding the role of instruction committee representatives, by seeking 
.staff development liaisons and by working to build teams in schools. 
In a brief document. "Instruction Committees as Educational Linkers 
the Department of Staff Development registered its intent to cultivate 
instruction committees as groups within schools acting as principal 
agents of change. 

> 

III. GUIDANCE FROM PREVIOUS WORK 
BiT-ci-^^* ^^"'^^ informed by two lines of previous inauirv 

S3^-r — ^^^^^^^^^^ 

h2f„ • ? ^ existing literature on staff development has 

IV. METHODS 

' n**^"*^"" *?«o"*ical development and empirical researci offered 
iil /r. P^"?"^''^ ^"""'^ ^'^^ identification of critical vSiaMes and 
f^nnf 'r'^^^^ hypotheses: On these grounds Se p^o^JseJ 

inquiry that was f undunental ly ethnographic and which ^as aimed a? 
ieive as''^^f"blv" ^Jp^^^tly detailed descriptive acc^uhts to 
serve as the basis for tSieoretical speculation and practical reform 
(2) formulation of characteristic dimensions Of schoS seSnranr' 
staff development that cSpstitute a framework within which J^idiJe ' - 

intSreter T''^ "^^^'^ subsequent fSdSgs'^f^^b^ 
interpreted, and (3) the elaboration and refinement of a matrix of 
central questions to guide subsequent research and pwctice! 



A. A CO LLABORATIVE APPROACH 

n " 

Throughout the course of this work, Ceriter for Action Research 
staff have cultivated a set of collaborative arrangenvents with district 
personnel,, with participating Schools, and with others to whom this 
inquijcy appeared relevant and from whom we could expect to draw 
insight and advice. Collaboration had several virtues. 
* \ • - 

First, it offered some assurance that the connection between 
theory and practice would be accommodated at every stage of the work, 
and npt attempted only as an afterthought upon presentation of 
findings. In this respect, collaboration achieved the intersection of 
two aims: the advancement of knowledge and the improvement of practice. 

Second, collaboration insured that the interests^ questions, and 
curiosities that emerged from local experience were represented in the 
research design, along with the interests, qufstion^, and curiosities 
that havQ been drawn from the theoretical and oirniiiricaJ literature. 

Third, collaboration offered an opportunity for a rewiprocal 
* working relationship between researchers and practitioners in which 
both gained the opportunity for reflection and for unexpected insipht 
into situational realities. 

Thus, while we sought to minlwiz*? our inctrusion into the time and 
resources of the district and to disrupt af, little as possible the 
daily business of education in schools, we argued that both the 
practical utility and the overall quality of the research would be 
enhanced if Center staff could sustain collaborative work with school 
personnel. 

pn the evidence, it appears 'tHat the contribution that research 
makei to school improvonent is increased to the degree that schools • 
^ are full partners in tlie inquiry. In^workirfg collaboratively with 
' schools, howevejr, we faced certain inevitable trade-offs between 

expanded influence on the one hand vand time and resources on the other. 
Collaboration extended the time required to Resign and complete • \ 
inten4ed work, and added a certain diffuseness at&some stages ^y/^ 
seeking to account for diverse interests and requirements. Still? it 
permitted greater depth and specificity ("phenomenological validity" 
in Deutscher'i. 13^73] terms). We expect ttjat the competing demands 
that we faced are ot dissimilar to those ?ace"d by staff development i 
teaqis. 



B. SITE SBLBCTION | 

The basic underlying interest of this study revolved around the [ 
contribution made by staff development to the success enjoyed by i 
schools in. areas of academic achievement; attendance, program 
completion, and community support. The study design calleci for ^ ,v 
selection of schools that represented a range of circurtstances, both 
with respect to greater or lesser "success" and with respect to ' J / 
greater or lesser involvement in staff developnient activity. * ^ 

One elementary and one secondary school were selected as sites /with, 
"high success^* and "high involvement" in formal programs of staff 
development; from 'these schools, we sought insight into staff development* 
contribution to school success. One elementary and one secondary school 
were chosen as "high success, low involvement" schools; from these schools 
we expecfted to learn what untapped Contributors to success might be 
incorporated into future programs of staff development in the district, 
and to learn how teachers sustained quality instruction. Finally, one 
elementary and one secondary school were selected as "low success, 
high involvement^' school s;L^i^^^ to learn what 

aspects of the work setting' or of the staff development programs had 
limited the programs* influence on school success. 

C. DATA COLLECTION 

• In a nineteen week period, interviews were conducted with 
fourteen members of the district's central administration, 105 teachers 
and fourteen administrators in six schools; observations 
were conducted in the class-rooms of eighty- teachers, in six staff 
development (Inservice) -meetings, and in the hallways, lunchrooms, - 
faculty meetings, lounges, offices, and grounds of the six schools. 

Interviews were semistructured, given .direction and comparability 
by an inquiry matrix and disci^ss ion guide prepared in the first stages 
of the study. In^ elementary vschools, interviews were sought .with the 
building principal and, all membei^s of the faculty. In secondary 
schools, where interviewing each member of a large faculty was not 
feasible, we concentrated on the administrative team and a purposive 
sample of teachers. 

■ ■ "• * 

D. DATA ANALYSI S 

Throughout the analysis, we preserved a careful reliance on 
persons! talk \-in interviews an^ in naturally occurring interaction — 



on, the limitations, orblHervdn^rJn^^S k*^^* constitutes one check 
^ perspectives. °r piases, Introduced by researchers' own' 

tra^sllilT 'kTiXZ L'L\l'!r"'V"^-J"lbed In verbatim 
•tftatemenis. we geJerfteS TseJ^? recorded • 

in all), e^ch- rf??ecting d p2c?^^^ d^f^lptlve statements (3190 

(e.g., -Ve lend and bo^?ow KJals-M '^^"f^" relations 

redorded fox each respondent on ^' statements 'w.ere 

. school broaa i.t:g?jf ;"L^r?^^^^^^^ ^^^ui^tJji*" 

made only to retrieve the Sf^o?\, ! • F^^*^ ^"'^ field notes were 
.statement ^r^^^^^^^l^^^^y . ' 

su^a^7aX;t;^:r a smane. nMmber of ' 

first is derived f^om the anWv??. fnH i of. selection. The 

by rbl. the'ory .(and snSifltanV T«^J th^oreU'cal ' framework offered 
NfcEachern.-19S8; and KiolsetJ^^^^ ^^^E Gross,,Mason and 

, from\Pitt^ger, ^HocLri^f Leh^ three -are- drawn ■ 

tech,,iqgfor sociolingSstJ^l^^^jfy;^^^^^^ developing 

IchoiJ!^ Ss^^nd'^nt 'SlSch'^o?^"; -/^"^tructed' for each 
administrator? Ur^J-^ ^^^J^l 

Vr^c^lll t^'t^ll'^^^^^^ i^^'^ ^^ools. yielded a set of 
their respe^iv^rolS aJrcW«^W-'fr\'°^' '^^^ ^^^^^^l defined 
on the job". The st!teient^ ?n^^J ^J*^ approach to "learning 

to their *e ativr^eScV tSri^'' characterized practices according 
•disapproved tJelr Sc?S'iJ\\f ^^^^^^ ^PP-ved or ' 

other dimensions (e..g. utiliJv or "^r^\^ ''^^"^ "rtain 

••professionalism''! i^aced ac^^^^ "practicality"; refciprocity or 

tSey served^s the baSs"or eJtablLlfn^^^^^^^ «'°"P^' 
firmly or tenuously estahMch!^ ^ broadly or narrowly, 

central they"we;:'Jo pSsins?1i:wTor^Ll^ ^^^''Ti ^0^' 
Interaction, they showed t^e n^i^rl aL^'boi^rrS; of^^^^^^ °' 
administrators' roles ^eTlPr1•n^^l a j """""aries of teachers' and 

for Wning pox"Js"o??SuUy « dfsct ?i„l tlVr '"^ • 
or jrole repertoires envisioned bv^!taf?^f^ i ^ between practices 



/ 

I 

This first stage of analysis was su^arized in a set of six case 
studies. In a second stage of analysis, fifty-six propositions were 
formulated to hypothesize features of /the school as a workplace, and 
their bearing on staff development. An addiitonal twelve proposi- 
tions center on the design, conduct and influence of staff 
development programs. 2 / 



V. ^MMARV OF FINDINGS 

The commonplace (and commonsense) view that persons learn by 
experience is hardly new. Preci/sely how and under what conditions 
persons gain competence and confidence in their work is less clear. 
Less certain., too, is the way in which the gains made by individuals 
bear upon the broader success 6f the organizations in which they work. 
In talking with teachers ^nd administrators in six^schools, we sought 
insight into the nature and ektent, of "learning on the job," and 
into the ways in which orgai^i/zed^programs of staff development serve 
to extend knowledge, skill, ^and satisfaction. 

i 

Two discoveries emerge f:j:om interviews and conversations; each 
gives rise to a set of propositions intended to guide further 
quantitative study and the practical design of staff development 
programs. 



A. THE SCHOOL AS WORKPLACE; CHARACTERISTICS CONDUCIVE TO INFLUENT IAL 
^ STAFF DEVELOPMENT ~ \ — 

First, the school as a workplace proves extraordinarity powerful. 
Without denying differences in individuals' skills, interests, 
commitment, curiosity, or persistence, the prevailing pattern of 
interactions and interpretations -in each building demonstrably 
creates certain possibilities and sets certain limits. Those aspects 
of work that appear most consequential are those that are least often 
studied, Xeast visible in any clear or systemat^ic way to teachers 
(though sometimes the subject of complaints), and least often' 
addressed in programs of improvement. Most at issue here are the 
nature and extent of collegial relationships among teachers and between 
faculty and administrators, and' the nature of the stance adopted "^^^ 
toward present practice and new ideas. Teachers' vivid portrayals of 
the job show how routine work arrangements and daily encounters with 
other adults in schools strongly shape expectations for "being a 

— \ ' — ' •■ ■ ^ J'*^' y 

The case studies form Appendix A to the full text of the final 
report, (5c?/zi?oZ SuQceas and Staff Development: The Role^f Staff 
Deoetopment in Urban Desegregated School8<^ Judith Warren Little, 1981). 

^The propositions are developed in chapter two of the full report. 
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teacher." Their descriptions lod us to characterize schools an,i 
l!oT?coniiL?f!?1'" 5^ their participation tn'n'orJs iT.llvZ' 

wlaiSe efiSiJi^LS? evaluation of 

practice (experimentation, or continuous improvement). 

' In their training and throughout their work, many teachers are 
taught that good teaching is self-evident, that'gSod^eacSing caJ be 
mastered alone by a kind of trial and error accumulation of^ 
miscellaneous devices which at least get teachers through the day and 
IJh.o'o^J"' ^^'^ °f their self-respec?) by' 

PoiJjClJ'^oAflSiS I'^'r f T'^'""^ " ^ ^^"^^^"'^ enterpr se is 
^TSitteil llnlt7.f^y 'J^^J'?' ^''^^y experience in many Schools, 
nm?;! wi,^ fJ^T,?*'""* teachers place stringent 

^hn?J5 ; collegiality and on experimentation, aSd thereforf on 
sJudSSt i^^. of schools to adapt to changing circumstances and changing 
pSctlce^^ °" ^^'^^^y °^ teachers to improve their^ 



ent«.IS,.?«! led from a focus on professional improvement as an individual 
Voinoi^ ^'"P^ov^'ne^t as a particularly organizational phenomenon. 
v""!^!J ^^"^^ expectations (norms) both for extensive 
w?JJ } "^""^ analysis and evaluation of and experimentation 

?i • c continuous improvement is a shared undertaking 

>u^^'rjh:tt:is'^f stdi%r°"^ -^^^-^^^ ~- 

coull^^^^^^^^^^^ - Which 

u?P®^! crucial. School improvement is most surely and 
thoroughly achieved when: ' 

Teachers engage in frequent, coAtinuous, and increasingly 
'/concrete and precise taZfc about teaching praotiae (as. distinct 
from teacher characteristics and failings, the social lives of 
teachers, the foibles and failures of students and their 
fam^liesi and thfr unfortunate demands of society on the School) . 
By such talk, teachers build -up a shared language £dMuate to 
the complexity of teaching, capable of distfngiiishing one 
practice and its virtues from another, and capable of integratinE " 
large bodies of practice injp Cisi^in^^^^ perspectives 
on the business of teachiftgi Other things being equal, the 
utility of collegi^.,work and the rigor of experimentation with 
teaching is a d^^ct function of the concreteness, precision, and 
coherence (p(f the shared , language. 

TeacKers and administrators frequently obaerve each other 
teaching, and provide each other with useful (if potentially 
frightening) evaluations of their teaching. Only such > 



?he ZilS"/"^ ^^^^M'"^ ^'^^ P»'«vide shared v^fevrnto for 
thJ iJ^dJiilTJ*' °^ teaching, and both Amm^ Tnd provicb 
tSacSiJS*;Ie?ur ^^'^i^h the talk abou? 

.observations remain academic ("just theory") without the 

inderHanSLi ;f'i;"r IniP'ovemertt. confirm their emerging 
fo^ IJ!? approaofi, and make rising standards 

for their work attainable by them and by their stJdSJIts 

Teachers and administrators ieaah saoh other the nractlcp of 
teaching. In the most adaptable sSls. mwt stSf aJ onf 
time or another, on some topic or task will bp n^^;^^?!/ ^ 

:arSf1cJonr^''^ '°J^ °^ ?n'sJ"c';o?'iir':ta™ " tMs 
way, the school makes maximum use of its own resources. 

sucCMSu/?!S™'Sr,!^ practices so. clearly distinguish the more 
Confining our attention to these four types of practices other 

In successful and adaptable schools, all four practices occur 
frequently and in a variety of places: training sessions 
faculty meetings, grade or department meetings ?\an ways 

J ^wTof me^%'r'^J^' eiiSntation 
work ?f ' itPervades the school. While tiSe for joint 
work is always a problem, time is used very efficiently 
•because all available times tend to be used. - 

iLrMn^"^"^ and adaptable schools, interaction about 
on consciously and steadily focused on practLe, 

on what teachers do, with what aims, in what situations with 
what materials, and with what apparent .result" • ?Je ?ocus 
In/ltll'l^ the interactions more immediately Je?^? . 

and therefore more likely to be sustained. And crucGil? a 
. focus on ppaoHaea as distinct from teaohkrs helprS prese^e 

o? r^raS^l'L^' *° discussioS; theutUi^ 

of a practice is thu%»separated from the oompeten^e of a teaser 



In ndaptftbl© and sucgesaful schopls, intei-agtlons about 
teaching tend to be imlmimi « U^ai prJpSniSn IftL 
faculty paniQlpatea. U pm of the arQ^of IZSmoJs 

iney are mindful of the consequences for other staff ami 
prepare thoughtful strategies for InclSlnrofhJJl L ?or 
preserving their good wilf (or at lean nSitJIui;)^' 

U "tlnlld T.\ZlZ'fjf.r^U teaching 
the cuLroom T. A^! JpeclfAcaUy to the complexities of 

n^«.Mi*^?'"*'"^°f Interaction which can tie theory to concrete 
practice is not inst«nt; the cumulative development of a ahdJL 

iSJSX^foie'J'Ji"* ^"r? The :Sje1owjJurand 

Ihil r^®J°P^^ the shared language, the greater the . facility with 
which broad perspectives can be app ied to specific practicM Jh« 
classroom Observation becomes critical, and rwlllCnSs Jo 
?n's"S;:iy"' ^" a useful, criiical LSHot'built 

J^JMn!"^"^ ^"^ adaptable schools, interactions about 
llllr^ij f^.if" ^eoipvo<,ah even when they involve 
persons of different ^tatus (principal versus leacher) or 
t Jfche'r?' development, consultant veSis ' 

^h! J Pf«., reciprocity means an equality of effort 
by the parties involved. In part, reciprocity means «n 

rtll^J-f " ^ ^^^^'^^^ °^ benefits ' ?n^ar?! 

ll lir^ I ""^"1" humility in the face of the coi;plexity 

B^t cruH«f; ^""^ °f limits of one's own understaSSSg! ^ 
!n^n^ 5 ^' ffciP'ocity means deferenoe.ti manner™" 

"^^""^ demqnstrates an understanding that " 
an eva uation of one's practices is very near to an i2lua?Ln 

Sf,??nl,H''?^^'^?"' ^"^ demonstrates great care in - 

distinguishing the two and focusing on the first. 

In successful and adaptable schools, collegiality and 
experimentation are made relevant to, an integral ^ of 
the occupation and career of teaching. TeachS evalJltions 

"e"rly'?ie"'?rc"ll/^'?^" Je^ursl?^':": ' 

of p^i«iJef participation in the improvement 
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Th0 status of sn actor » bot^ ascribed, e«g«i position, and 
aekiavad (a reputation as a master teacher) tends to limit 
the rights of the Bctor to initiate and to participate in 
collesial experimetitnlon. ^ In some schools, such rights are 
limited to principal s» department chairs, and some influential 
teachers^. In the more successful and adaptable schools, 
ri^ts to initiate and participate are more widely distributed ,\ 
rely less on formal position, and are vari^ible by situation. 
The greenest teacher who *just happens to hiave taken a course 
of interest to other faculty is more free to initiate, 
*pafticipate in, and even lead some collegial work in that 
eitmium. 

At any given time, actors* technical skills and knowledge 
tend to limit their latitude to initiate, participate in, 
.or lead collegial work. Particularly where a faculty has 
established a direction and developed jui approach and a 
language, teachers who have not shared in the prior developments 
find the ••ante" too high; ;however,' these persons can and have 
been brottght up to spjeed where specific arrangements are mad^ 
to provide siipport and to find joy and virtue in steps which - 
the older hands attained much earlier. On the whole, we are 
. inclined to see technical skill more as a consequence of, 
rather than as a precondition for, collegia], experimentation 
in this sense: in the absence of the other social 
characteristics of interaction, technical skill will not 
produce adaptability,, but idiere the social requirements of 
adaptation i^e met, technical skill can be increased 
progressively. > 

Finally, in successful and adaptable schools, the staff have 
learned social or "role" skills. Playing teacher to students 
is different from playing teacher to a teacher. Daily 
irtteraction with students in a classroom is not preparation 
for providing a useful classroom observation for ah older, 
jmore experienced, and higher status teacher. 

' The crucial matter of de/erewd— the behavioral and linguistic 
disiinction of practices from persons and their competence-- 
gartilularly requires role- taking skill. The ybungfer and less 
experienced teacher providing an observation and critique for an 
older, more eacperiencfed teacher may find. a couple of items on which 
useful comments might b# provided. If the younger teacher acts as one 
acts toward students, we might expect, at the very least, that the 
useful comments wiU not be heard by the older teacher. There is a 
very limited, deferential role of "consultant" which the younger 
teacher inigbt play, by asking a question about the observed practice . 
* rather than making a statement about it. 
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Such role-taking Is not a universal skill Ratw 4* * j ^ 
colleglal work. And In general, the Jklll Is teachable. 
Systenfatlc attention to the precedinp charact^riQi-ioc 

«^ar,«-o»,i! J • ^ appears, increase the chances for buildine an 
adaptable and successful school. . ""i^amg an 

iSt "^T °" '^a^er^ls. and teaching e^ch other abou? ?eachlna 
Other <^j4acterlstics of principals fnd of thrsituaSoJ asJde our 
ptc^7:L^^^r^^ those-no^^^nr 

Announcing and deeortbing them, particularly at important 
occasions such as the first staff meeting at the bSinir of 

Jo'^c'oifi™^^?"*^""?^'^ °" various- olcasions tJeSter 
to confirm and specify the desired interactions among teachers 
TT^e principal must imagine the desired behavioj, the? aescrSe' 
school? P'i"<^lP'»l'' expectations fir life in"ie 

lifdeling or emoting the desired behavior, by askinii staff 
for evaluation of the principal's performanc;. by providing 
useftil. concrete observations of classes, by Peeking out 
teachers to talk about practice, by contributing to the 
preparation of materials, by giving time while fsking for time. 

H ionotianif^ the announced and modeled behavior. In the ' 
or ?o;i»?" of resources^such as released time, in required ' 
Z>.fiT evaluations of teacher performance, by visible and 

colleglal or experimental ;ffJrts. by 
e^«?«i;?.^** absorbing inevitable failures encountered in 
ejqperlmentation. and so on. • 

SltM?^f*? i^*',"°'f Z^"'/"**'"'^^ ^'O" xountermovements ' 
within the school and ^rdm impositions from outside the school 
from parents, the.dlstrict. Zd others. Courage is llkelJto 
^nI"Hv' f S'l"'^"/ ln9H,rtantf ai3 more / 

fc! if if blows, softens others, and negates yet others 
by finding commonalities of interest and in?ent aLng 
pyftsunably opposing demands. 
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It appears that these steps oTannouncing and describing desired 
practices, modeling them, sanctioning them, and defending them are 
all to a great extent leamabl© skills; 'attention to them will be of 
great assistance to principals. In sum, two norms appear critical to 
school success and bear in important ways on the role and influence 
of staff development. 



^' Expectatio ns for Shared Work; A Norm of Collegiality 

These are ej^pectations for teachers as colleagues. One of the 
principal ways in^WhAch teachers characterize the buildings in which 

^S.^J^"",'^ ^U^^^^^l ^^'^^"l^y «»d by whefher teacSers 

^^^iJf The variations on these themes are 

^?fv5r*°Il* shared discussion and shared work 
?«5 • v?''s*'""^^»« another; some buildings are reportedly 
(and observable) more "col legial" than others. "WoJk together" is 
most use^lly elaborated as an array of specific interactions by which 
teachers/aiscuss, plan for, design, conduct, analyze, evaluate,' and 
experiment yith the business of teaching. • ' 

^ To the extent that school situations foster teachers' recourse to 
others' knowledge and experiencei arid to shared work and discussion, 
teachers are likely to favor some participation in staff development; 
to the extent that thej^ foster a belief that there is nothing to leara 
from others or that each teacher must pursue his independent course, 
staff development will hold little appeal. 

- ■ * 

, Staff development appeals to have greatest prospects for 
influence^where there is a prevailing norm of collegiality. In each 
Of six schools^ we looked to teachers' Recounts of daily work and 
involvement in learning on the job to reveal the nature of norms of 
collegiality. / 



2. 



Expectations for Analy sis, Evaluation, and E^berinientation ; 
A Norm of Continuous Improvement ' 



These are expectations about the business of teaching. By the 
nature of the talk they hear, the advice they are given, the meetings 
the witness, and* the appraisals they receive, teachers learn a stance 
toward classroom practice. They learn either to pursue the 
connections between teaching and learning with aggressive curiosity and 
healthy skepticism, or to take as self-evidently effective those 
tactics that appear to sustain some measure of interest > achievement, 
and decorum among a reasonably large number of students. 

To the extent that teachers believe "learning on the job" to be 

°^ beginning teacher, they are unlikely to view 
Staff development as an integral part i^f work In schools, i.e. a 
feature of the work J»at bears equally on everybody. To the extent 



that teachers view im^^^ 

ending, xhe^ may ^aljf Jt!?ri' ^? knowledge and practice - 

treated as to???o%%";'^''»' •^^l^ationfanS e"'%f"' °^ 
. (and easier) a^d 5k Profession, desired ^^^^/'"^"tatlon are 

teachers c2'brex?L%'L'"^'j ""^^ is ProSSy th^''^ T^"^ 
- ''^"tions'^rg^rS""^ *° *S?niJeloir;^l°^u''^" *««^her, 

<«eslg„ dlfferf-^- -^m^^^^ -^^^-eTp^^- ^^^^^^^^ 

The relative cowi^r 

to coals n? ! ^.*^®*^ shared alns f ^cnpois, where persons are 

.la|:room°p^:^t"^^ ^Z'^'l' °^ «^"lty 

relation? Sen*f ^'r^®" Prltei-i» (ela^fbJ^^^^^ . . 

both of ■JhLTwhUrn^^^^^^*^ co5lVv6'undff ^*•f^^"*^^«^°uP ^ 
■ experiment """"^ the fisSoJl ofTla^If'^^^^' ^"'^ t? do 

" large-scale social 

IpfliencTiheirfherTJ^T" " >»ve greater 

To this point Kav ^ i * * 

"•"IW. on. J;^"" 'ffectlv. to the SfJ^S'f"'"*"*"; 

•^x-. on «t.H.... „rtL'i,1-«^ 
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the school but something they do together, each playing a part. 



Collaborative arrangements confirm that collegial experimentation 
is relevant to teaching as an occupation and as a career. Individual 
requirements and aims, district requirements and aims and realities of 
work at th^ building"* level are more readily reconciled and dealt with 
affirmatively wheri a partnership is negotiated. 

Collaboration provides tfie opportunity to build the shared 
language of teaching not only among teachers in the school, but also , 
among sta'ff developers and teachers. Aims, .approach, requirements, 
reciprocal expectations— all are made clearer. More substantial ^ 
commitments from school staff are possible. 

In collaborative work betweeifi staff developers and schools,/ 
nedessarv reciprocity ra|^y.bijHe/tablished betWee^ staff developer^ with 
'rth^iT ^^book le^ anja teachers with their ^•experlBfieeJ!/ 

: ^Particulafljfr)^, dev<?l,iipei^5^are then 

able tO\TO>deZ' collogiailty 1^^^ 

partners in a team. The crucial matter of defe^enoe can be.displnyed, 
practiced, and perfected. , 

Effective staff development activities foster oolleative 
participation of the staff in a school. Teachers are not seen as 
individuals who are drawlfi out, .changed, and put l?ack, but are seen as ^ 
members of an organization,* whose adoption of innovations depends on 
the characteristic's of the organization, and whosp knowledge a^ 
members of that organization can be turned to creating ^th^ conditions 
under which all staff in, the school will progress as they work 
together. It is important that school staff attend training as ^ 
groups, even more important that they inplment as groups, 
strengthening their collegial and experimental practices even as they 
adopt a specific new practice. 

Recognition o^he importance of the school as a workplace and of 
the needs for collaboration and collective work among staff developers 
* and school staffs has led the staff development departnjent in the . 
schocT district we observed to rely less on one-shot training sessions 
, and to rely increasingly on more frequent interactions of longer 
>s duration, in order to support pr^^ea/Jti^^ attainment , of skill and 
collegial work. 

Attempting to provide assistance more frequently arid, over ,^ longer 
duration has stretched the resources of that department. This resource 
problem has led them to seek ways to cultivate the norms and practices 
of adaptability in*schools aS a substitute for their own direct efforts 
in schools, to the degree thiat staff developers can refine strategies 
for creating "self-assesing" and adaptable schools,. they can introduce 
schools to new options for teaching with greater .assurance that the 



schools will bo able to make the most of those' options using their 
internal resources. 

liy short, staff development becomes less a question of development 
, of individual teachers antf more a question of organizational change* 
By concentrating on the requirements and tactics of adaptability, both 
school staffs and staff developers can make the most of the considerable 
resources they do have for getting better at teaching. 

• . ■ " ■ ' 

The demonstrable i)Ower of schools to build and susi^ain . 
expectations for teachers' 'work with others and teachers • view of 
classroom practice confirms our view of staff development as a matter 
of drganizktional change. .By celebrating the plac6 of norma of 
collej^iity and experimentation in accounting for i^eceptivity to ^ 
staf^lMi^lopm^nt, we place the matter of receptivity, to staff 
development squarely in an analysis of organizational setting: the 
school as workplace. ' ^ ' ^ . 
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